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ABSTB&CT 

louths who approved of adventurous, youth- oriented 
activities were likely to be more involved in delinquent behavior 
than those who did nqt, but no relationship was found between ( 
approval of more serious offenses and extent of delinquent 
involvement. Based oh questionnaire responses from institutionalized 
girls in two juvenile reformatories, findinqs indicate that attitudes 
of those enqaging in serious delinquent activity were similar to the 
attitudes of those who did not. This argues against the common 
assumption that delitfquents have values different from 
nondelinquents. Instead, support emerqed for the arqument that 
delinquents drift into and out of delinquent behavior, it appears 
that individuals enqaqe in delinquent behavior because they are 
periodically released from moral constraint. (BN) 
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A^STRACJT;, Do Female Delinquents ©riff? 

This •project exaraiin^s an Qf ten debated, but untefited| the<^r§ii«al 

* ■ . •♦. , » 

.Issue. .That isi.the naturiEi and extent of delinquent' subcultures. 

, SpicilJPiGally,^ do/delinijuent^ ^ nondelinqja^nt females adhere to the same 

«• . ■■■ . r '""-^ ' '''^ . ' ' • V ' .^^ ' 

or opposliig 'value systems? 

; y<^^e3d'sti»^g research examines this issue among female populations. 
^ ■ ' ^ ' -'^ . ' ' • 

In fa^t ,^^ly one\p has examined it among males (Hindelang, i970)/ 

But becausi, of m^thodologiceil flaws inherent in that project., his findings 
and Conclu3i6ns are suspect. . 

\ . ' ^ , i ' ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

Our <Jata came fiH>m questionnaire responses of 96 institutionalized 

' v"" . ■ ' ^, ., ' ^ 

females fronftwo juvenile reformatories in the southeaster^ United States. 

' • , ' ' ' >^ ' ' , ' / ' 

Datai were aubjected io chl aquVre <X^)j .phi (^), and correlational analj^ig 
ir; techniques. .In |i general sense, bur findings lend support to the 
theoretical position of the 0|>ttj;j:yl theoxtjits* , ' ^ . 




. . " Do Female Delinquents Drift? 

vMost delinquency theories focus on^les', it" is not surprising 

• ' th»t delinquency waeArch alao' is largely oriented toward them. !But ^Mf 
lack of researdh on female delinquents should not imply that studying them 
is 'any less important, especlally'in light of Q^^tiag official oxjipe 
statistics. 

' , This; study extends a growing body of reseas^h focusing on femal/ 
delinquency. Specifically, concern is wijjj' examining the merits of a 
theoretical controversy rarely explicated in the litetature. That is. the' 
nature and extent of delinquent subcultures. This issu^ reached its peak iw 
the late 1950s .and early 19608 when Sjkes and ftetza (1957) and Matza (l96if) 
, rejected propositions advanced by^l^=n955) and Cloward and Ohlin (i960). 

The debate focused* on whether ^deiinquente r^lace conventional values with , | 
an "oppositional" value orientation XCqhen, 1955; Cloward and Ohlin, i960) 
or if they believe in con^rontional values even 'while, violating them (Sykee . 4 
.and Matza, 1#57; Matza," 1964). ° ^ ' ^ , ' *A 

Cohen (1955) .argupd that delinquents have been inadequately traine9l 
to compete for status 'in "middle class". wo;-ld. Consequently, they 
aire forced into creating An "bpp^itional" value system, one In which they\ 
can compete successfully./ Through the procjpss. of reacti'pn fbrtnaiaon-' : » ' 
; frustrated youths tum'.s<^iat'al''yalues upside' down and i>bey *hiA.Jew qodWj' A 
Delinquent conduct is . ther»f orev^ceptable in their subculture precisely ( 
btfcaua^rdt is considered wj^og "by the convent iq^ Simiia^ljf, . 

Clowaia and-Ohiin (1960) ai^gM^that delinquents' adheW to > conduct code 
i diaaietx'ically #posed to official njles and regulatioiia.^^. 

> . . But in 1^961, Matza and Sykes Extended their "technlt^es of -neutralizati^" 
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thesis (Sykes and Matza, 1957) and proposed that delinquents and non- 
delinquents shared sitnilar value codes. In other words, Matza and Sykes 
suggested that both delinquent and nondelinquents adhered to aa idajitical value 
system. Later, Matza (196^:50) elajjorated upon this position: 

• • . My theeip is. that the subculture of delinquency 
entertains the coaunission of delinquencies under widely 
available extenuating conditions, but it does not commit 
adHerents to their mllideeds« 

\ ' ^ ^ " . 

For M^tza then, delinquents have been epsiodically release^ from the moral 

• . , ' J. • 

constraint of the conventional order; they are free to "drift" into 

\ ' ' • 

dplinquen^Xf conatrained to do so. 

To recapitulate, tlM«| the wilient theoretical ieaue raised by these 
contrasting ideologies is simple: do delinquents and nondelinqutnts a^he'rf 
to similar or contrasting 19^^^ sysj^ks? Unfortupately, tbt? <|ttt8tion 
has not been adeqii^tely addressed at an erap^Lical ivveX. 
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PBOhflgi 

To date the- most notabl. a^tei#t to empirioalljr rlsolrt this issue 
'.)- ' • ' 

has been Hindelan^'s (1979). Basod on an analj^ of th» relation between 

delinquency and approval of delinquency behavioj", Hindelang 'concluded 

Matza '8 (19^4) contentions were inaccurate, while those advanced by sub - 

cultural theorists (Cohen, 1955; Cloward and Ohlin, i960) werfe supported. 

However, his conclusions are both questionable and restricted because 

of several methodological weaknesses inherent in his research. First'^ his, 

sample consist^ ^ of • only 69 male respondents from a middle class, jsect^rian 

high school^Of the 26 delinquent activities for which respondents we^ 

asked to r^rt their involvement, chi "square (X^) values could not be 

computed for 11 of them bdcLse of low particlpkl^ion (or involvement) in 

the acts. Consequently, rfindelang's a^lyais is based on a relatively nirrpw 



oampling of both respondents and delinquent activities* Second, >hid 
*. researoii subjects were requested to record the number of times during the ^ 
last 12 months they engaged in any one of 26 specific ^delinquen;*- activities. 
Hindelang then dichotomized the mmplt into "delinquent'* and '^nondelinquent'* 
groupings based on whether or not aii individual committe.d a specific . ' -< 

delinquent act at least once during this period. The shortcoming with this ' 
procedur^ is obvious. Not only; d:{.d Hindelang ^make it extremely easy for 
youngsters to be classified ^'delinquent , " but he also generated an excessiVe 
amount of unaccountable jariability between an individual's repotted 
delinquent activity and his own' apprpTal-dlfifapprpval rating of that behavior. 
For many youths, the delinquent behavior could hay^ poeu:rtv4 mo ^ng els' one 
year in the. past, wl^le their approval-disapproval racing wasj^reflectj^ 
their attitudes at the time the questionnaire was administered* Inte^stin^jlyi 
Hindelang (l970:507)/i-ecogi^ sh))rtcj?minf and suggested that futi^ ^ — - 

pro:|ects cprrect it. Third, Hinde land's research may also be faultedVor ^ 
restricting his sample -to males. Even though 'both subcultural and control** . ' 
theories have traditionally focUsed on male delinquency,' there is i^eference . 
among subcultural writings to females Hbeing jju6t as likely to alter their ^ 
value orientations. j / V- ^ I « * 

; . But beyond the preceding mechanical di^f fiA^ltiesy<Hindel,Si^ project 
suffered from substantive defWiencies.^^ci^ically, hisiint0rpretation 
of findings conta^ two fiawel^. l|irat, he difi.^^ot )iave af^fficient ngamber 
.of cases to justify interpretations based' on pewentages^ A^^en^ 
table scheme, a single case** could retol^esent '^rom two ^ five percent ofL the 



cases of a particular- cat egoiry. Secojndy HindBlangf'fi use of chi square tq 



^ determine^if an associiartipn existed between t;.he commission of a delinquent 
>ct anti approval of IJhat behavior iflf^feUspte^^ oii tw/> of the t^iree J 



contingency tables he pt^septs in hia analyftia, the marginals^ are 
aut^atantially akewed. Further, half the cella, anoAg the three tables, ' 

'^njtslre expected rfJequeacies Which are lesathan 10. These two deficiencies, 
^oiipled with the fact that the sampling di^ribu^ion of the chi aquare 
atati^i^io ia approximated only when a largii miaber of caaeji^ia uaed, 

^ aerioua]^ underaine the interpra.tatioir drayn/^^^ his^>^ysia . ' 



' Thus, becauae aathodological <^waTWat^1^t' t^^^^ applicability of 
Hindelang'a teaearcl^/froni reaolvin* thiQa^tical controveray explicated, 
it ia neceaaar^"thlt reaaaroh whi^l^afd^^ Th'ia project 

.■O^** in that direction. , \, ; 

y Hirormatoiriea in th^jiout^haaatirn United Statea coBpriae thf baae .population.' 
Data ^r« gathered by aea^ of ' a qWal^i m i I ^4 a<i<lniatered bj thf school 
principal in eaph inatltutlon during regular cla«« staalona. At «he tins' of 
.^he^tudy 137 wei4 incarceraljed in the two targat Inatitutlonsr- - 

and in thf,otl|er. Of thia initial «mp of iwpatsf, only 
.12; »iere available for contact when data collecnpn bogan, <;inct .one Inmatea 
wfcrj/'tranaf erred, releaaed, or confined in orientation qottagwi. After 
fjirther ahrinkage t:auaed by refusfa or inabiUty tp propwly complete the 
inatni-^nji-r-^^i^re able to obtain uaable queatioaaaire data from 2? inwitea 
in. the ffirat in^t^t^tion and 69 in««itea in the aacond inatitution. These 
respo^nts represent 71% and 6^ of the reapectiye ba^e population^. 
Beciuae n«^,aignificaAt differencea in reaponaea of the juvenilea in the two 
inatitutiona were d^^cted, the data^re collapaed acroas inatitutiona.''^ 
Reapondenta were asked to record how often in the three months prior to thjr 
inatitutionaiiz^tion they engaged in a aelected a«t of actiritiea.' Alao, 
thay were aaked' ^o. evaluate whether each of theae behaviora was one about 
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lAich they strongly approred, apprdv*^, disapprorad , etiqjngly disea)proTed, 
or war* undaoidfd. i \ 

Each aetivity was analyMd oeparataly and r^apondants ware dichotoaisBad 
into "daltnquant" and "aondalinqatnt" groupings*^ Similarly, tha approval 
aooraa for aach aotiyity waa diohotooiBad aa indicating f ithf r "approral" 
or "diaapproral" of tha activity/ To.aM«sa tha nature of tha relationship 
between coaalaaion of an act (aa estimW Tia the delinquent aotltlty 
* oheokliat) and the approral-^iaapproral of tha saM act, a chi ac^iareUX^) 
' "ianalyala was employed in order to teat for signlfioimoe and' phi (<^) 
coefficients were computed to measure the atrength of relationships." 

Assuidng the'suboultural theorists are accurate^ (as Hlndelang aaserted), 
we would expect youngsters who ^ve conmitted a apecific. delinquent act to 
be more likely to express approval of that act thAn children who hare not 
committed it. Howerer, if Matza'a contentions are correct, then the approval 
rating for a Specific act conridtted by the delinquent group should be similar 
to tliat of the nondelinquent group. This methodological procedure establishes 
a comparison group by which to* judge those who engage in a Specific behavior. 
Because each activity is treated. separately, we 9ln able to determine the 
extent that individuals ^ oomaittedfcto the values and norms which support 
their particular delinquent activity. 
BBSULIFS 
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The results of the analysis are presented in Table 1 and Table 2.^ 
First examining Table 1, we note- that only 9 of the 25 activitiea show 
significant associations between delinquent involTement and' the approval'of 
delinquent acts. Aa^ng the more serious offenses there is virtually no 
difference in approval ratings between those engaging in the act and those 
not eng^ng in the act. This finding contradict* Hindelang's expectation , 
that thi differencea in approval between participants and nonpartloipants of 

8 



th« Bore Mrloue delinquent acta wou^d be greater than the diffel-emdea in 
appfOTai of the leaa aarioua acta. Aa aeen in Table 1, relatlonshlpa ^between 
inTOlTeneat and approval of the act exist for only the relatively leas 
serimia delinquencies. * « 

It ia instruetire to note that in Table 1 the 9 acts demonstrating a 
significant association with approval have been commonly associated with a 
youthful personification of daring and adventure. Along this line Matza (196^) 
woul<J auggeat that these offenses sia^ly eadiibit the pursuit of subterranean 
values by youthfdl offenders, centeriilg around the search for excltment, 
thrills, or kicks. Their delinquent behavior refleqta not; an op|>osi^iyial 
value system (i.e., a delinquent subculturf) but on ^xaggeratlPn and immature 
variation of the unverballsed subterranean ralues pursued by many adults. 
Such delinquents have merely piok«d-up and emphasised a less respectable 
pairt of the dominant value system. 

Exploring this argument further, %ra now examine the strength of the 
relationship between incidence of a given activity and approvai^of that 
delinquent act. Aa ahown by the phi' coefficients in Table 1, the atrongeat 
relationahipa were obtained for those common, youth-oriented activities 
^nTolTing alcohol (e.g., drinking, .19} getting drunk, .25) and drugs (e.g., 
uaing marijuana, .37; ueing LSD, .29; sniffing glue, .35). Conversely, the 
weakeat relationships wevl observed for such aerious offenaea as assault with 
a weapon (.03), theft greater than tlO (.OV), theft less than «10 (.06), and 
property destruction less than llO (.03) and greater than tlO (.10). 

The lack of association betwven approval given to an act and incidence 
of that act for the serious offenses auggeata that delinquents are essentially 
in agreement with conventional conduct norms. They are not ^ as Cloward and 
Ohlin (I960) and Cohen (1955) have argued, committed to delinquent values aa 
we would expect, especially from an inatttutionalized population (aee Foot- 
note 3). Further, the ' etrongeat aaaooiation b«t%Men approval and delinquent 



iiivolTe««iit for th6 leaa Mrloua aots lentfa aupport tb the Hatza and Sykes 
(1961:217) contention that ."the delinquent haa pioketl up and emphaai^d one 
par^of the domlzumt ^alue ayatem, namely, the aubterranean raluea. . . 

Thua far we hare looked at the aaajtiatlon between approval and behavior 
for each actiritj aeparately. Now we exaoiaa the relationahip between approral 
of each act and a co«po«lte «oore repreaaatlng both frequency and aererity of 
delinquent inrolrewnt . The •eyerity-frequenoy index ya« qonatmoted «« 
followa. Each reapondent rated th« •erlouaaaaa pf vaob of thf 25 delinquent 
acta on a seven-point aoal,. ThO .ean rating for facb aOt wa« thou wltiplied 
by the correaponding. reported frequency of that beharior. Tba resulting 
aeverity-friquency acoreo were then aubjected to a principal oo«po^nt factor 
analyaia. Loadinga on the firat unrotated factor for e^ch act were Bultiplled 
by the reapective atandardiaed aoorea for each act and the p'roducta were suaawd.® 

Correlation coef ficienta. (r) were then computed for each appr<^al item 
with the ieverity-frequenoy ia^x (aee Table 2).^ Over half of the 25 
V coef ficienta are aignlf leant. Nearly all of the aignlf leant correlations^ 
involve approval of the relatively leas serious delinquencies. Simply, those 
who approve of the adventurous, youth-oriented activities are likely to be 
-ore frequent and serious delinquents than those who do not approve of such 
activities (e.g.. drinking, .32; getting drunk, .26; using marijuana, .39; 
racing. .39; and using a false ID, .3^). let there is apparently no" 
relationahip between approval of the more aerioua offenaea and extent of ' 
delinquent involvement (e.g., theft greater than flO, -.O^f; theft less t.han 
•10. -.01; uaing heroin, .05; property deatruction greater than flO, .10; 
and property deatruction leaa than tlO, .02). 

Such finding further aupport Hatza'a contention that delinquent b^ehayior 
repreaenU an epiaodic releaaa ^rom moral conatraint and the purauit of 
aubterranean, not oppoaitional, valuea. The data arf congruent with the view 
that baaic cultural values ar. accepted by deli^m^^a oren aa they violate them. 

ERIC. ' - in 
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SUimRY and CONCLUSIONS 

Following a correction of eevoral methodological errora in Hindelang'e 
fl970) research, the findings from this study lend support to the theoretical 
position of the control theorists. All 9 of the delinquent activities that 
showed a significant association between delinquent involvement and approval 
of that act involved relatively leao serious offenses. For the remaining l6 
. delinquent acts approval scores of delinquents and nondelinquents were similar^ 
Further, on the basis of the correlational analysis we find that those youths 
who approvei of the^adventurous, youth-oriented activities were likely to 
be more involved in delinquent behavior than those who did not, but no 
relationship was found between approval of the more serious offenses and 
extent of delinquent inTolrement • Our x^sults thus indicate that attitudes 
of those engaging in seriotia delinquent aptirity did not differ from those 
not engaging that actiTtty^ Th# ai^sunption of fubcultural tUfOrlsta tjiat ^ 
delinquent a have valuea <i;^ff«rent tvm ttoad«lln(|ufiit9, «t l.««u«t for Mrioua 
offenses, la r«j«oted. 

The veseareh pr«Tl49« support for the arjuawttt 'that (l9Un<|U9nt« "drift" 
into and out of delinqusot behayior. Of course thi» asaumes that delinqutata 
hfcre internalized values and norms which prosortbe delinquent InrolTement. 
The above findings offer initial evidence that this internalization has indeed 
taken place, aiid we must conclude that our data lend support to the assertion 
that individuals engage in delinquent behavior because they are "episodically ' 
released from moral constraint" (Matza, 196^:69). 

Additionally, our findings support Matza and Sykes's "subterranean 
value" notion that delinquent behavior reflects the values held by the 
leisure clasa. We have noted that for the offenses where there was an 
association between delinquent involvement and approval-disapproval rating 
of that behavior, these offenses could be categorized as exhibiting a search 
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for "kicka" or- "thrills" by the delinquent yoMth. According to Matza and 
Sykes (I96l:7l6), it la importaat to recognize that subterranean values are 

• . in conflict or in competition %fith other deeply held values but which 
are atill recognized and accepted by many^'* All clasaeB of people ptiraue 
'•leiaure claaa values*" But middle claaa adults limit thtir expreasioix of 
these values more sharply than do dsllnquents. Our data arf consonant with 
the notion that the search for 'adventure, excitement, and thrills (sub- 
terranean values) exists sidf by side with the mort conrentional values, • 
Such a perspective offers an explanation ^why dellnqueHts as well as non- 
delinquents similarly opposed involvement in serious crime?, while , 
delinquents expressed greater approval of adventure-oriented delinquencies • 
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We refer specifically to the Uniform Crime Reports for the years 1973- 
1976. Examination of these official crime statistics for each year 
reveals a considerable increase in: female involvement in criminal behavior. 

J- or a more extensive discussion of the subcultural position on this 
issue, see: Cohen, A. and J. Short, •'Research in delinquent subcultures," 
Journal of Social Issues, l4, 3:20-37, 1958. 

, - \ _ 

^The maximum length of inatitutionalization for (the respondents was 8 
months. The median length of 8t«y we^ leas tha» 3 months. Thus, in 
a few cases we did not improve upon Hindelang's (X970) technique, but, 
for the most part, the error variance between behavior and attitude 
was reduced considerably. In addition by using an institutionalized 
population we are actually providing a more coaaervative teat of Matza's 
position and a less conservative teet of CoheaU. That ia since an 
institutionalized population producea a large pjmportion of aubjecta who 
are more serious and peroiatent offendera, the xStfUhood of finding 
differencea in approval scores among theae dtllnquanta ia inoreaaed 
(aee Nettler, 197^). So, if Cohen ia not aupported here (i.e., an 
absenqe of differencea), i^ ia expected that a noninatitutionalized 
population would also yield no differences (see Matza, 196'f:'f8-50). 

. . 

Initially separate analyses of the data for each institution were 
performed along the same ^ines as those presented in Table 1 and 
Table 2. Conclusions o^^ results from separate analyses di^ not differ 
from those drawn from the combined samples. In other wor&, when chi 
square, phi, and correlational analyses were examifned for each 
institution separately, they were not significantly different from 
one another to warrant separate comparisons. 

^Iri our study, respondents were classified as "delinquent" if they 
engaged in the specific behavior activity at least once in the three 
"nonSfi I?, Ji^""" institutionalization. They were classified as 

nondelinquent" if they reported not engaging in the specific behavLr 
activity in the three mbnths prior to their institutionalization. 

f,JfPP"»Yal category was formed by collapsing the "strongly disapprove" 
and disapprove" responses; the approval category was formed by collapsing 
the "strongly approve," "approve." and "indifferent" responses: This is 
J? thr'indJJrr.M^'^ Hindelang (1970). Theoretically, the inclusion 
of the indifferent" responsea in the approval category seems justified in 
that those who express an indifference toward delinquent conduct demonstrate 
«uJj °°"""^tment tp the conventional moral order that disapproves of 

such activity. Thjjs, respondents may best be categorized as those who 
"disapprove" and those who "fail to disapprove" of delinquent beh^vJor. 

7 

daia"^^ In ttTl"" ^^'^^^^'i^* °^ correlation for dichotomous 
data. In the 2x2 table> attains its upper limit of 1.0 when two diaeonallv 

are°:qi:i!'''' '"^'^ ^ ^^^^ l^""^* 0 when dl^g^'l'p^lSrt^^ 



^ach subject's eoverity-f rtf^uency scale score is given by the following 
equation: 



where S is the composd,^ severity-frequency scale score, f . , is the factor 
loading between vari^e i and the first unrotated common factor, Z 
LZ- (X. - X, )/6d^ id the standard score on observed variable i for each 
subject in the sample, and the summation is over the i observed variables 
in the composite* 

The use of a one-factor scale solution allows us to take into . 
account the differential contribution of each item to the central property 
in common to a ^'et of items subjected to a principal component factor 
analysis (Armor, 197^:28). This technique thus yields a scale score that 
represents a Weighted composite of the severity and frequency of the 
subject's delinquent activity. 

9 . 
In the computation of correlation coefficients all approval items were 
scored on a 1 to 5 disapprove-approve scale • 

V, 
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TA3LE 1 _ ^ 

Percent Approving of Delinquent Act by Commission of Act* 





Deliiiqueat Act Committed Within 








Last Three, Monthiq^ y 






Activity 


No Yea 


9i 


V 



Using a false ID 

Drag raoing 

Using narijuana 

Sniffing glue 

Getting drunk 

Using LSD 

Using heroin 

Drinking 

Gang fighting 

Gang fight w/weapon 

Carrying weapon 

Drunk driving 

Gambling 

Fighting 

Prostitution 

PremaritcJL sex 

Prop. dast.XSlO 

Cheating 

Cutting school 

Theft < $10 

Hit 8c run accident 

Theft > $10 ^ 

Prop. des. < $10 

Shakedown 

Fight w/weapon 



2% (16) 


6696 


(21 


2196 (13) 


6096 


X21 


zBBi ( 5) 


7386 


(57 


19?6 (1Q) 


5296 


(23 


415^ 


7696 


(^ 


^2% (2^) 


7296 


(28: 


37?6 (18) 


6^ 


(30: 


3896 (13) 


6996 




W(l8) 


6336 


(32: 


2256 (16) 


^ 


(11: 


30514 (13) 


^996 


(26: 






(10: 


•i 


5996 


(16: 




. ^936 


(31: 




8o»; 


( 8] 


5296 (22) 


6936 


(35] 


^ (33) 


3796 


do] 


3196 (15) 




(19: 


32% ( 6) 


4396 


(33] 


2596 (21) 


3^ 


( h) 


2096 (12) 


2936 


( 9) 


3296 (17) 


3696 


(15) 


1696 ( 9) 


1896 


( 7) 


3096 (19) 


2736 


( 9) 


3596 (25) 


3896 


( 9) 



13.20* 


.39 


12,91* 


.39 


11 ,21* 


.39 
• 


10,12* 


.35 


9.92* 




7.07* 


.29 


6,00* 


•27 


5.12* 


.25 


4.09* 


.23- 


3.22 


.21 


2,75 


.19 


2.0^ 


.17 


2.03 


.17 


1,30 


.14 


1.13 


.14 




.13 




.10 




.09 


M 


.09 


.07 


,06 


.07 


.06 


.05 




,00 


.03 


,00 


.05 


,00 


.03 



*N=96 for each act 

^df=1 
•p .05 

NOTE: N's in parentheses 
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TABLE 2 



Correlation Batmen Approval Items and Severfity-Frequency ^ndex 

— ' — —i • • — — - — ^ J- 

Approval Items ' , - r 



Shakedown 



J7 



Drag racing ^ ' . ,39« 

Using marijuana ' ,39 

Fighting , ^ .37* 

Carrying weapons * ^37^ 

Using a false ID is^* . 

Drinking ^32* 

Fighting w/weapon ^ .28"^ 

Qetting drunk ^26* 

Using LSD ^23* 

Cutting school ^23* 

Hit and run auto accident ^•SO* 

Qang fight w/weapon •l?^ 

Drunk driving ^ ^l?* 
Sniff ing, glue 

Gang fighting / 

Property destruction > |10 ...10 

Pre^iaritea sex - ^10 

Cheating * -.07 

Gambling ,07 



.07 



Using heroin .05 

Theft greater than $10 .*04 

Prostitution .03 

Property destruction < $10 .02 

Theft less than $10 . .|oi 



